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THE CROWNING EVENT OF THE CENTURY. 

The signing of a general arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, on the 11th of January, 
is to be ranked, without question, among the great epoch- 
making events of the century. Many have characterized 
it as the greatest event of the century. Some have gone 
so far as to call it the most important occurrence in the 
eighteen centuries of Christian history. But it is diffi- 
cult to compare one great event with another and say 
which is the more important. Such events are not alike. 
Each has its peculiar importance and stands in a class 
essentially by itself. It is within reason to say that the 
signing of this treaty is an event of the first magnitude, 
and unless civilization quickens its step during the next 
three years, it is sure to stand as the crowning glory of 
this century. 



This agreement between two powerful nations to sub- 
mit all their differences to arbitration is the culmination 
of a series of events and influences covering not only the 
whole of this century but nineteen centuries of Christian 
labor and suffering. It is the outcome of the same in- 
fluences which have induced men to settle their personal 
disputes in an amicable way, which have dethroned the 
fist and the pistol between men, which have banished the 
duel in most civilized countries, which have done away 
with private war and created courts of law ; which, in- 
deed, have made it possible for multitudes of men to live 
and labor together without serious disputes. But it is a 
magnificent triumph of these principles when two power- 
ful, self-reliant nations, of a hundred millions of people, 
reach the point where they are willing and even desirous 
to trust each other and to believe that all their manifold 
and growing inter-relations can go on harmoniously, with 
appeal in cases of difficulty only to a high court of rea- 
son and conscience. The supreme beauty as well as 
strength of the new arrangement lies just here. Why 
should it not succeed ? Nations are only large groups of 
men ; and if ten men on a side or ten thousand can trust 
one another and live in peace, why cannot a hundred mill- 
ions ? Evidences multiply that this treaty is not a bit in 
advance of the controlling public sentiment of the two 
nations, and that the English-speaking people mean to 
trust one another and live without war. 

As an example also and a prophecy of the future the 
signing of the treaty is a great event. There are other 
countries in which sentiment is fast ripening in favor of 
such agreements. The example thus set will stimulate 
them and encourage them to early action. Before the 
late Secretary Gresham died, negotiations had already 
begun between the French Government and our own, 
looking toward a similar treaty. These negotiations will 
certainly be resumed before a great while, and there is no 
reason why they should not reach a successful issue. 
Public sentiment in this direction is quite as advanced in 
Italy as it is in France, and it is already rumored that 
the Italian Government is seriously considering the ques- 
tion of asking to be admitted, in some way, as a party to 
the provisions of the Anglo-American treaty. 
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It is too early yet to try to determine what effect the 
new treaty will have in the direction of disarmament. Its 
influence is sure to be powerful in bringing about that set 
of conditions which will ultimately render disarmament 
necessary and easy. It will prevent war scares between 
the two nations. It will cement them in closer friend- 
ship and esteem. It will make Anglo-American diplomacy 
much easier. It will make the attitude of both Great 
Britain and the United States towards other nations 
more pacific and disinterested. Their better spirit toward 
each other will follow them in all their relations to other 
peoples. All talk of the treaty being an Anglo-American 
alliance against the rest of the world is pure nonsense. It 
has come from principles and been demanded by a public 
sentiment exactly the opposite of those which create 
offensive and defensive alliances. European dissatisfac- 
tion with the treaty, if there is any, as rumored, will van- 
ish as soon as its real meaning is understood. It ought, 
therefore, to be provocative of a better feeling between 
European peoples. It will tend to steady the financial 
conditions of the world and thus to add to the general 
prosperity and happiness. Its effect in all these direc- 
tions in preparing the way for disarmament must be very 
great. 

As to the provisions of the treaty, they do not seem to 
us all that could have been desired. Five years is a very 
short term for so important an agreement to run. The 
two countries have had an arbitration only about once in 
eight or nine years, on the average, so that the specified 
period may pass without any opportunity to test the 
practical value of the machinery provided. The treaty 
tribunal provides for temporary tribunals only, instead 
of for a permanent one whose judicial life should be con- 
tinuous. It also provides for different kinds of tribunals 
for different classes of cases. It would have been much 
simpler and just as efficient to have provided for a single 
tribunal of " jurists of repute" or of judges of the nation- 
al courts, before which all sorts of cases should have 
been carried. It seems also possible, remotely so at 
least, under the limitations put upon the tribunal of su- 
preme court judges for an arbitration finally to fail. 

But none of these objections are as serious as they 
seem at first sight to be. The treaty is the result of a 
compromise over serious differences of opinion as to how 
the machinery of arbitration was to be constituted. Such 
machinery must, in the nature of the case, at first be 
more or less tentative. The demand for a permanent ar- 
bitral arrangement between the two countries is so great 
and growing that the treaty is sure to be renewed at the 
end of the five years, when modifications will be in order. 
In favor of the treaty as now drawn, it may be said that 
by its provisions the larger number of important cases 
likely to arise will receive final settlement by the tribunals. 
It also provides that all other disagreements, no matter 



how serious, shall go to arbitration, and try that method 
of settlement first. It is practically certain that any case 
which the two governments shall attempt to settle in this 
way, they will settle by arbitration, without recourse even 
to the mediation of a friendly power as provided in the 
treaty ; for it will always remain in their power to create 
a special tribunal for any case on which the general tri- 
bunal may have disagreed, just as they have created a 
special commission to finish what the Paris tribunal failed 
to accomplish. The bare existence of the treaty will also 
make it much easier for diplomacy to adj ust any disagree- 
ments which may arise. We have always believed that 
the chief value of a permanent arbitral system would be 
in the entire prevention of disp utes or their speedy and 
quiet settlement by diplomatic agencies. On the whole, 
therefore, the theoretical objections which may properly 
be brought against the macbinery set up by this treaty do 
not seem to us to have much practical weight, and ought 
not to prevent its hearty ratification by the Senate, even 
without amendments, if the British government should 
not be willing to make further concessions. 



THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE ON THE TREATY. 

The message which President Cleveland sent to the 
Senate when he transmitted to that body the treaty of ar- 
bitration, signed on the 11 ult., may be the last which he 
will ever communicate to Congress. But it is certainly, 
though a short document, in many respects the most im- 
portant communication which he has ever sent to the 
Capitol. Of all his messages it will remain, as long as he 
lives, the one with which he will feel peculiarly honored 
to have had his name connected. 

The President's attitude toward the movement for per- 
manent arbitral relations between this country and oth- 
ers has been distinctly favorable from the beginning. 
When his atttention was first specially directed to it some 
ten years ago during his first administration, he expressed 
himself with some caution as to the feasibility of a general 
and permanent application of the principle of arbitration 
to international disputes, while distinctly recognizing its 
desirability and utility so far as practicable. As time 
has gone on his commitment of himself has become more 
and more complete and emphatic, until at the present 
time he is one of its warmest and foremost supporters. 
The part which he has had in bringing to successful com- 
pletion the difficult and lengthy negotiation whose result 
is the treaty now signed, will always be to his great 
honor. The conspicuous part which Mr. Olney has had 
in the negotiation does not lessen in the least the merit 
of the President, without whose direction, support and 
sympathy nothing could have been done. The language 
of this short message is warm and hopeful beyond what 
is usual in such documents. The President is not blind 
to the imperfections of the treaty as it has been formu- 



